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EGYPT. 
Continued from our present Vol. pages 6, 17, and 18.) 


Account of the Recent Discoveries in Egypt, 
wiry the Sphinu and the Great Py 
ramid. Drawn up from original Letters, 
and other sources of information, and 
illustrated with Drawings. 


(From the Edinburgh Philosophicrt Journal.) 


—— 


+The engraving of the Sphinx to which some of the 
figures refer, is omitted; although the references 


remain. 

The monumental ruins of Egypt, com- 
pining in their structure, a kind of archi- 
ectural paradox, at once colossal magni- 
ude and minute concealment, had, for 
ges past, afforded a subject of inexhausti- 
lt investigation to the learned antiquarians 
nd enterprising travellers of Europe; but 
| the conjectures of the former, and re- 
arches of the latter, had proved incompe- 
eit to the task of satisfactorily solving 
ese material enigmas. The united inge- 
uity and labours even of the French phi- 
bsophers and artists, who prosecuted their 
nquiries with the full assistance and pro- 
ction of their military power, had not 
een able to penetrate the most interesting 
f these mysteries, or even to accomplish 
he mechanical removal of the most palpable 
structions. The natural spirit and saga- 
ty of two adventrous individuals, Mr. 
aviglia and Mr. Belzoni, aided by the 
berality of a few private persons, and pa- 
onised particularly by Mr Salt, the British 
onsul at Cairo, have effected more in the 
pace of a few months, than had been done 
the course of as many preceding centu- 
es. But, without indulging in farther 
liminary reflections, we hasten to present 
brief abstract of the operations so suc- 
fully prosecuted, and so ably directed 
y one of these gentlemen, in exploring 
e interior of the Great Pyramid, and ex- 
vating the bed of the Andro-Sphinx which 
onts the pyramid cf Cephrenes. 

The great pyramid of Gizeh was explored 
th extraordinary labour and peril by Mr 
avison, British Consul at Algiers, who 
companied Wortley Montague to Egypt 
the year 1763 ; and, in order to appre 
nd the importance of the recent discove 
itis necessary to understand the extent 
which that gentleman had earried his 
Rearch os, 

One of his principal objects was to ascer- 
inthe depth of what had hitherto been 
hominated the Well, C, Plate II. fig. 4*. 
lier descending by means of a rope tied 
out his body, to the bottom of the first 
ft from the opening at A, he found, on 
‘south side, at the distance of eight feet 
m the lower extremity of that. shaft, a 





ond opening which reached in a perpen- 





———-~ 


dicular direction to the depth only of five }cess was unexpected. Having remarked thet the, Haroun al Raschid. 
dijground at the bottom of the Well gave a hollow | chamber is an excavated passage, just suflicieut to 


feet ; and, at the distance of four feet an 
a half from the bottom of this shaft, he 
found a third opening, which was so much 
closed up by a large stone at the mouth, as 
barely to admit the body of a man. Having 
with the utmost difficulty prevailcd upon 
the Arabs who accompanied him, to come 
down and hold the rope by which he was 
suspended, he proceeded in his descent, 
and, ‘about half way down, he came td a 
grotto at B, nearly fifteen feet long, four 
or five fect wide, and as high as a man of 
ordinary stature. From this place the shaft 
took a sloping direction for a little way, 
and then becoming more perpendicular, he 
at length reached the bottom, C, which 
was completely closed with sand and rub- 
bish, Here he found a rope ladder, which 
had been used by Mr. Wood, (author of 
the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec,) who 
had proceeded no farther than the grotto; 
and though it had been left there sixteen 
years before, was as fresh and strong as if 
perfectly new. The depth of the first of 
these shafts was 22 feet, of the seeond 29, 
and of the third 99, making, with the ad- 
dition of the 5 feet between the first and 
second shafts, a total descent of 155 feet. 
Upon a subseqnent visit, Mr. Davison next pro- 
posed to explore au opening which he had discovered 
at the iop of the gallery D; and for this purpose 
provided himself with several short ladders, capabl« 
of being fastened to ene another by wooden pins, sv 
as to extend, when thus united, to the length of 26 
feet. Having mounted by the assistance of this 
ladder to the openiug which he had observed, bey 
fond a passage two fret four inches square, which 
turned immediately to the right ; but, on account of 
the dust and bats’ dung with which it was covered 
to the depth often of a foot, it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and the constant hazard of suffocation: 
that he crawled along with his face to the ground. 
Upon reaching the end of this passage, he found on 
the right a straight entrance into a long, broad, and 
jow room E; and, both hy the leogth and direction 
of the passage through which he had entered, he 
knew it to be situated immediately above the large 
room F+, This newly-discovered chamber is four 
feet longer than the one below, but exactly of the 
same breadth, and its covering is composed of eight 
stones of beautiful granite. This place could not 
be found by Niebuhr, though informed of its situa- 
tien by Mr. Meynard, who accompanied Mr. Davi- 
son, and has never been visited since the time of the 
last-mentioned traveller, till the date of those re 
cent discoveries which we now proceed to describe. 
Captain or Mr. Cavigha, the master of a mercan- 
tile vessel in the Mediterranean trade, set out from 
Cairo on the 8th of January, 1817, with a resolu- 
tion to employ his utmost exertions in exploring the 
numerous passages and interior recesses of the py- 
ramids of Gizeh. Conceiving that ‘the descent of 
the Well in the Great Pyramid had never been tho- 
roughly prosecuted, he entered the shaft at A as 
Mr Davison had doue, with a Jamp in bis hand and} 
a rope about his middle. He describes the different 
shafts nearly in the same manner as that gentleman 
docs, but discovered the additional fact, that the 
interior was lined with masonry above aud below the 
grotto B, for the purpose, as was supposed, of sup- 
porting one of those insulated beds of gravel, which 
are frequently found in rock. He found nothiugat the 
bottom but lv ose stones and rubbish; and wascompel 
led by the excessive beat and foul air, to reascend the 
shaft with all possible expedition ; but, before he 
reached the grotto, all his lights were extinguished 
in rapid succession.{ - Neither this experience of 
the enervating heat and impure air of these subter- 
ranean channels, (which have often been known to 
cause the stoutest man to faint, even in getting up 
is far as the gallery,) nor the various histories cur- 








root in Cairo of persons who were supposed to have 
perished in these attempts, could deter this cater| 
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sound under his feet, he was convinced that there 
must be some concealed outlet below; aud, having 
pitched his tent in front of the pyramid, he hired a 
number of Arabs to draw up the rubbish from the 
spot with baskets and cords, With the aid of ao 


enormous wages, * it is still,” says Mr. Salt, “ almost 


work in so confined a space, where a light, after the 





quently, every thing was to be done by feeling aud 
not by sight; the heat at the same time beiag so 


all precautions, it was not possible to stay beluw an 
hour at a time, without suffering from its pernicious 
effects, At length, iadeed, it became so intylerable, 
that one Arab was brought up uearly dead, aad se- 
veral others, on their ascending, fainted away, so 
that at last, in spite of the command laid upon 
them, they almost entirely abandoned their labour, 
declaring, that they were willing to work, but not 
to die for‘him.” 

Disappointed in this pursuit, Mr. Cavigtia applied 
his endeavours to clear the principal entrance of the 
pyramid H, which had from time immemorial been 
so mach obstructed as to render it necessary for 
those who entered the passage, to creep on their 
hands and knees: By this means he hoped to admit 
a freer passage for the air inte the interior, - In the 
course of these labours ‘he made the unexpected 
discovery, that the main passage leading from th 
entrance did not termimate at T, as hitherto sup- 
posed, but that it continued downwards, with th 
same degree of inclination, tbe same dimensions, 
vod the same finish of work at the sides, as at the 
»eginaing of the channel. Having cleared out this 
iuclined passage IK to the length of 150 feet, the 
ir became so impure, and the beat sv suffocating, 
that he experienced the same difficulties in prevail- 
ing with the Arabs to continue the work, aad wa: 
himself attacked with spitting of blood, and other 
symptoms of impaired health. Still, however, per- 
severing in his researches till he had excavated the 
passage to a distance of 200 feet, his labours wer: 
rewarded with the discovery of a door-way L, on the 
right side, from which a smell of sulphur was svon 
perceived to issue Recollecting, that, in his first 
visit tu the pyramid, he had burned some sulphur 
at the bottom of tae Well, for the purpose of puri- 
fying the air, he conceived the probability of there 
being a communication by this door-way with th 
Well This conjectuye was soon realized by th: 
discovery that the chanel HL opened directly upon 
the Well, where he found the baskets, cords, and 
other implements, which had been left by the work- 
men. The openiag of this communication afforded 
a complete circulation of air along the new passage 
K, and up the shaft B, so as greatly to facilitate tis 
future operations, This new passage, however, did 
uot terminate at this door-way ; hut, continuing 23 
feet farther, in the same live of inclination, becouu: 
narrower towards the point M, where it took a hori 
zontal direction for the space of above 28 feet, anc 
then opened intc a spacious chamber, N, immedi 
ately under the centre of the pyramid, and 100 feet 
below the base. This chamber, with the greatest 
part of the passage leading to it, is all cut out of 


which projects into the body of the pyramid about 
80 feet above the level of its external base. The] 
chamber itself is 60 feet long, 27 broad, with a high | 
but flat roof; and, when first discovered, was nearly 
filled with loose stones aud rubbish, The platform 
of the floor is irregular, nearly one-half of its 
leugth from the entrance being quite level, and 
about 15 feet from the ceiling ; while in the middl 
space, it descends 5 feet lower, where there is an 
opening or hollow, resembling the commencement! 
of avother shaft or well; and theuce, to the western 
end, it rises so much, that there is scarcely room at 
the extremity to stand upright between the floor and 
the ceiling. Some Roman characters, rudely formed, 
and marked by the flame of a candle, were observed 
ou the walls; but the mouldering of the rock had 
rendered them illegible. There was no vestige of 
any sarcophagus; and it is supposed that this re 
ceptacle of the dead bad been spuiled of its contents 





prising traveller from renewing his researches, pee: 





a degree of perseverance as uaexampled as his suc- 





first haif hour would uot bura, and where, conse-! 


intense, and the air so suffucating, that, iv spite of 


the solid rock upon which the pyramid is built,” and| 





Ou the south side of this 


i admit a person creeping along on bis hands and 
i Knees, and continuing horizontally for the space of 
| 55 feet, when it seems to terminate abruptly, Ano- 
| ther passage, at the cast end of the chamber, com. 


| menacing with a kind of arch, raus about 40 feet 


order from the Kiaya-Bey, and the payment of | iato the solid body of the pyramid. 


| Mr. 


Caviglia uext proceeded to, examine the 


inconceivable how he could so far surmount the | chamber E, discovered by Mr Davison, nmmediately 
prejudices of these people, as to induce ther. tur! 


above the King’s chamber, and found the dust and 
bats dung with which the oor was covered, increased 
to the depth of 18 inches. He describes the sides 
and the roof of this upper apartment as coated with 
red granite of the fiuest polish, but its fluor as very 
tneven, In consequence of its being formed by the 
individual blocks of granite which compose the 


roof of the chamber below. It is only four feet 
high; and it is not casy to conjecture for what pur. 
pose it could have been intended, Nothing was 
discovered by Mr. Caviglia that could lead to a so- 
lution of the long-contested question respecting the 
original design of these recesses; but it is still con. 
sidered as the most probable opinion, that they were 
principally intended to secure the remains of the 
founders, or of the priests; aud it is also conjec- 
tured that, among the contents of the sacrophagus, 
discovered in the pyramid of Cephrenes, some hu- 
manu bones may have been mixed with those of the 
cow. The whole intermediate apace between the 
lake Moers aud Gizeh, is 90 full of pyramids, mau- 
sol-ums, temples, and subterraneous catacombs, 
thet it may be viewed as one immense cemetery; 
and it is the conjecture of M. Pauw, that the grand 
entrance to the whole of the interior communications 
way be found under the Temple of Serapie, which 
is paced by Strabo to the west of Memphis. It is 
worthy of remark, that in all the pyramids which 
have been opened, the entrance has been uniformly 
found im the centre of the nurthern front, and the 
passages invariably proceeding im a do vaward di- 
rection, at av angle of 26 or 27 degrees; circum 
stances which seem to indicate sume specitic design 5 
and the observation of the stars crossing the mouth 
of these lengthened tubes, is supposed to have been 





a principal object of this arrangement, Mr, Caviglia 
}next directed his attention to the numerous ro ned 
| edifices and tumuli which are scattered arounil the 
pyramids, and along the left bank of the Nile, ay far 
as the eye cau reach. They were geverally found to 
coutaim several chambers, variousl, disposed, but 
supilarly decorated with bas-reliefs and paintings, 
and in all of them were found fragments of bitumen, 
human bones, and great quantities of mummy eloth, 


In ove or another of these apartments, was always 





fouad a shaft or well, from the bottom of which 
proceeded @ narrow passage, conducting to @ sub. 
terrayeao chamber; and iv one of these was disco. 


vered a plain but highly finshed sarcophagus, with. 
| out a lid, of the same dimensions, nearly, as that 
'which is seen i the King’s chamber iv the Great 
Vyramid = Many of the paintings in bas-relief res 
| presented persons engaged i the differeat pursuits 
| of agriculture, and in various other occupations, 
| (he figures of the buds and animals are executed in 
| a mavner which discovers cousiderable skill in the 
it of drawing ; aud the colouring in many of the 
The 
human figures are generally ill-proportioned, but 
the actions in which they are engaged ave very intels 


chambers retained all its original freshness, 


| 


ligibly expressed; and several fragments of statues 
have been collected which give a higher idea of 
Egyptian sculpture than has bitherto been enter, 
tained, 

But the excavations around the Sphinx, which 
Mr. Caviglia conducted with the most intefatigabie 


* The drawings from which the engraving of the 
Sphinx and the Pyramid were made, were taken by our 
| correspondent on the spot. 


+ This room F is usually called the King’s chamber, 
to distinguish it from that called the Queen's chamber G, 


+ The language of otir correspondent in describing 
his ascent of this shaft some time afterwards, in come 
pany with Mr. Caviglia, even when a freer cirenlation 
of air had been effected, may convey some idea of the 
overwhelming fatigue which Mr. Caviglia wust have 
encountered in his first vist (o the Well. ** Leaving the 
chamber, we returned to the bottom of the Weil, which 
we immediately began to ascend to the heyhe of %@ 
feet; and after which labour { should be> inctired te 
consider the climbing of the most difficult chimney in 
Scotland a mere trifle. Covered with dust, oppiessed 
with heat aid fatigue, we at last gained the where 














by the early Arabs, under Al Mamoun, the son of 


top, 
we found it necessarzy to rest and breathe a lide.” 
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porseverance, m warded as the most iterest 
tuy of bis labours i were, at least, fullowed by 
the most abuud ot overies of Egyptian antiqui 
thes. The Frou ~avans appear to have done no 


thing more tha cover the back of this stupendous 


prece of weulpiure, and, if they attempted any 


other excavatious, cannot possibly have proceedca 
far in their work, as the top of the wall, which bas 
now been discovered, is not above three fect below the 
level of the saud. Mr. € aviglia first begun to open 
a deep trench on the left or north side, near the 
shoulder of the figure; but, though this opening 
was about 20 feet wide at the top, and only 3 at the 
bottom, it soon became hazardous for the workinen 


to continue the operations, in consequence of the 





sand being drivea back by the wind, 
therefore, to carry ov his excavatious in the front ; 

and, after labouring for the space of nearly four | 
months, with the assistance of from 60 to 100 per- 
sons cvery day, he succeeded in laying open the whole 
figure to ites base. This wonderful production of | 
secrent art is now ascertained to be cat out of the 
solid rock ou which it had been supposed merely to 
rest, and though, in digging the first trench, it 
clearly appeared that the external surface of the 
body below was om posed of irregular-shape d stones, 
carefully boilt, aud covered with red paint, yet this 
portion of masoury is confined to certain projecting 
ledges, which are supposed to have been added by 
the 
of the mantle or dress The body is in a cumbent 
posture: and the paws (which are formed of mason- 
ry) stretch out 50 feet in advance. Fragments of 
its enormous beard are seen resting under its chin; 
and there is a bole in the head, in which the priests 
are supposed to have concealed themselves, for the 
purpose of tmposing Cicir oracles, upon the deluded 
people. “The face, which is of the negro cast, is 
cousiderably decayed, but still presents a mild and 
even a subline expression.” The sphinx now ap- 
pears surrounded with a wall, (3) at the distance of 
50 fect, the top of which is only three fect below the 
hevel of the surrounding sand, so as to prove, be- 
youd a doubt, that the ground around it is not 
Digher vow than formerly. This wall is built of 


unbaked bricks, but cased with stone on the inside 





From this wall there is a descent in front to the large | 
area, by moausol two fights of steps, one of 32 and 
the other of I4 steps (5,6); and, upon the lower 
platform, between these fiights, are the remains of | 
two aliars (1,2) covered with Greek inscriptions, | 


considerably defaced, Ta the centre, between the 





outstretched paws of the Sphinx, stands a stone 
platform or temple (7), on which was found a large | 
block of granite, 14 feet high, 7 broad, and 2 thick. | 
The face of thie stoue fronting the east is embellished | 
with seulpture in bas-rehef, with a long inscription | 
in hiereglyphics beneath, and the whole design 
covered at the top by the sacred globe; serpent, and | 


wings. Two other tables of calcareous stone, placed 


on cach side of the last mentioned, and similarly 


ornamented, are supposed to have formed part of a 





temple, one of these was still remainiug in its place, | 


British Museum, 


There were found several fragments of rudely sculp- | 


aud the fragrents of the other, which had been | 
thrown dowa, are now in the | 
tured lious, aud particularly a small figure of that 
avimal of the finest workmanship, at the entrance | 
of the temple, with its eyes directed towards the 
Sphinx. On the side of the left or nort)e a paw of | 
the great Sphinx were discovered several tuseriptions 
in Greck characters; and one, particularly on the 
second digit, in pretty deep characters, with the sig- 
pature of Arrianos, which has been copied aud 
restored with much apparent correctuess, by our dis- 
tinguished countryman Dr, Thomas Young. Ou 
the digits of the southern paw, were found only a 
few expressions ia honour of Harpocrates, Mars, 


Hermes, 


and some of the Roman Eanperors. 








After the most unremittiog exertions, for the |) 
space of ten months, Wr Cavigha was se ized with | 
au attack of ophthaluia, which obliged hint to sus. | 
pead his labours and return to Alexandria. ‘The 
expense meourced by his various operations 1s said | 
to lave amounted to about 18,000 piastres, part of | 
» tributed bw My. Salt, and a few other | 

th but the exphet understanding, | 
twist sail t 
ye deft at the entire disposal f Mer. Cavigha, This | 
g ‘ j has “ gcuerously requested 
thates t! 1 tbe sent to the Brstish Muserm, | 
as f Wows ittachiment to that couatry, 
rotechuu of whose flag he had for many 

y rated eoceau 

& Quarterty Review 
e- wre Oe 

A \ wn Journal contains the following jeu 
‘ ; \ the Western States t— 
ort t besernc ! spocer, Mist ought tuat some 
et ch W is “an have to pay their notes in 
ba on, oF suspend their operations Should bacon be 
erftottutead t a ung medium, it is 
thought thar / fatecs Boght ve advanwgeously 


sed for small change.” 


He proceeded, || 


\lsize, is far from being settled. The atmosphere is, 


1) 


[Lomans, and to have been intended for the lines 


hom colour, approaching to yellow ; sometimes con. 





{brilliantly illuminated in the same manner, and as 


‘tll it becomes undistinguished from the sky. 


they differ in colours. 


(| 
jjremains of large trees laid bare by the violence otf 


| : we ; 
might be discevered, should | be made to grow: and it is foundextremely dificult 


| vily accounted for, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


“J am buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 





stuf.” W aTTON. 
| ACCOUNT 
OF A 
VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
—- 
(Continued from our lust.) 


The Shetland Isles, (called bythe Dutch, Zetland, 
‘and by the Danes, Yetland,) lie between sixty and 
sixty-one degrees of north latitude, and have their 
longest day about ninetecu, aud their shortest about 
five hours. 

These islands, with those of the Orkneys, make 
one of the counties of Scotland, which send a repre- 
sentative to the British Parliament. 
| ‘The climate of these, as of all other isles of lke 


jin general, moist. They have also heavy suows, but 
‘not much frost; and are often visited by dreadful 
|storms of wind, rain, and thunder, in so much, that 
ihe water is agitated even to the bottom of thes¢ 
comparatively shallow seas. 

Owing to the great refraction of northern latitudes, 
for about three months in summer they enjoy the 
jsight of the sun almost without intermission ; but, 
‘fur the same space in winter, (especially in Decem- 
iber,) that luminary hardly rises above the horizun, 
{and is commonly obscured by clouds and mists. 


The sun froin far shows with a sickly face, 
Too weak the fogs and mighty dews to chase. 


Tn this gloomy season, the absence of day is sup- 
|plied partly by moon-light, and partly by the radiance 
lof the aurora borealis, oy merry dancers, as they 
lave called in these islands, These are the constant 
attendants of clear evenings, and prove great relicfs 
jamidst the gloom of the dark winter nights. They 
jcommouly appear at twilight near the horizon, of a 


tinuing in that state for several hours without any 
japparent motion, after which they break out into 
streams of stronger light, spreading into columns, 
jand altering slowly into ten thousand different shapes, 
|varying their colours from all the hues of yellow to 
jthe most obscure russet. ‘They often cover the whole 
|emisphere, and then make the most brilliant appear- 
ance. Their motions at these times are amazingly 
quick; and they astonish the spectator with the 
rapid change of their form. They break out in 
places where none were seen before, skimming briskly 
along the heavens: are suddenly extinguished, and 
leave behind an uniform dusky tract. This again is 
suddenly left a dall blank. In certain nights they 
jassume the appearance of vast columns, on one side 
lof the deepest yellow, on the other declining away, 


They have generally « strong tremulous motion 
|from end to end, which continues till the whule 
vanish. According to the state of the atmosphere, 
They often assume the co- 
lour of blood, aud make a most dreadful appearance. 
The rustic sages represent these phenomena as prog. 
nosticative of future events, and thereby afright the 
gaping multitude with dread of war, famine, and 
|pestilential devastations. Vid. Pen, Arct, Zool. vol 
i. p. 27. 

The ebb tides here run north, and the flood tides 
to the southward, unless on the north and south ex 
tremities of the country, where they run east and 
west; but their rapidity is inconsiderable when com- 
pared to that of the friths of Orkney. 

The shores are generally lofty, and rise almost 
perpendicular from the ocean. 

T went out with the Captain in one of the ship's 
boats, and sailed round some of the headlands of 
Uust. ‘The scene was truly sublime: fogs immured 
their summits; the noise of the sea dashed against 
the rocks;* and the screams of the eagics and other 
birds of prey, which there enjoy perfect security ; 
combined with the sombre and terrific appearance 
exhibited by these bulwarks of nature, impressed us 
with awe and a pleasing kiud of astonishment. The 
jprospect to me was quite novel, 1 had formerly 
jbeew Cainiliar only with champaign countries; “but 1 
had no difficulty in declaring, that it was from some 
such scene as this only, that one could form an ade- 
quate conception of natural magnificence. 

The face of the country exhibits a prospect of 
jblack craggy mountains and marshy plains, inter- 
|spersed with some verdant spots which appear smooth 
and fertile. Neither tree nor shrub is to be seen, ex 
cept the juniper and heath. 
| ‘Throughout the horrid wild no tree was seen, 
| Marth, clad in russet, scorn'd the lively green. 





This want of trees and shrubs is the more remark. 
jable, asain different parts of these islands there are 
evident marks of their having been once a woode: 
jeountry, Jn the island of Foulaare often found th 
some terapest, carrying away the strata which covered 
them, At present, however, vo kind of wood can 


to cultivate even the lowest aud most common shrub 
This decrease of vegetation has not heen satisfacto 





The nature of the soil is very different. Tn some 
places it consists of deep moss, witha sandy bottom, 
| In others the moss is only about a foot deep over a 
| stratum of clay. ‘The cultivated parts consist ge 
| ' erally of a mixture of clay and swall stenes, La! 
| some places there is abuadance of tough clay, simi-| 

lar to that ased ia Britain in the wanufacture of| 

bricks or pottery, 
No coul has hitherto been discovered in these! 
islands, but in several of them are found limestone, | 


freestone, rock crystal, corals, white spar, iron ore, | 
copper ore, sulphur, faller’s earth, and veins of va. | 


regated jasper, 
Spricgs of fresh water are frequent in the moun- 
tame; and there are numcrous lakes and streams, 
‘ abugnding im salmon, treut, &e. 


| THe Gleaner. | 














Along the shores area great many ancient towers, 
originally kuown by the namesof Burrows or Duns ; 
but by the inhabitants they are now called Wart or 
Wardhilis. They were so arranged, that the whole 


prised of approaching danger in a very short time. 
Sometimes they weve used for state prisons. Vid. 
| Baxter, Gloss. Antiq. brit. 

} Sume of these ave surrounded with dry ditches, 
j others with walls, 1 saw one in Uust, called Sna 
| burgh, which has both a wet and a dry ditch’ One 





There is another in Fetlar, (one of the most remote 
of the Shetland Isles,) in the fourm of a Roman 


|| Camp, having in the middle a rectangular area sur- 


rounded by a wall, and that by ao earthern rampart 
of the same figure. Vid. Plate, I’en, Arct. Zool 
vol. 1. p. 33. 

Druidical circles of stones are also common here. 

There have also been found swords made of the 
bones of large fish, flint heads of arrows, fliut 
hatchets, &c. 

In the island of Unst are two curious sepulchral 
circles, The largest consists of three concentric 
circles, its greatest being fifty feet in diameter. The 
outermost circle is formed of small stoavs, the other 
two of earth. Through all these is a single narrow 
entrauce to a tumulus which stands in the centre. 

The other circle is considerably less, and has only 
two rings made of earth. 

Anextensive burying-place has also been disco- 
vered in the Isle of Westra, by the violence of the 
winds blowing away the sands which covered the 
bodies twenty feet below the surface of the earth. 
Near this are a great many graves, discovered only 
by a few short upright stones set in the level sand. 
Among the human bones have been found those of 
oxen, horses, dogs, and sheep; as also battle-axes, 
different kinds of swords, brazen daggers, knives, 
spuons, cups, curious stones, beads, &c. At one 
time there was found a thigh bune closely encircled 
by aring of gold, Pen. Arct. Zool. vol. i. p. 36. 

In the more early stages of society, this custum of 
burying weapons, and the rude symbols of worship 
along with the dead, was perhaps every where prac- 
tised. The Catacombs of Egypt, and the Tumuli 
of Peru, abound with relics of this description. The 
following verses of Virgil allude to the same cere- 
mony: 
Some in the flames,+ the wheels and bridles throw, 
The swords and helmets of the vanquished foe ; 
Some the known shields their brethren bore in vain, 
And unsuccessful jav’lins of the slain. 

Pitt's Virg. lib. xi.1. 266. 
It has been long since observed, that the two ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are alike unfavourable to 
the growth of such animals as may be considered 
indigenous to the temperate zone. Excessive heat 
in the one case induces relaxation; while the con- 
trary extreme diminishes the vital principle, and 
stunts the growth of the animal. The animals com- 
mon to Britain are, in the Shetland Isles, of a greatly 
reduced size. Their horses, familiar to us by the 
name of shelties, are very numerous, and seldom 
more than nine or ten hands high. They are cover- 
ed with long hair, and are remarkably strong, spiri- 
ted, and not unhandsome. They are chiefly used 
for carrying home peats, and never receive auy food 
but what they gather from the scanty herbage of the 
ground: neither are they ever put into a house, so 
that many of them die in the winter. 

The steadiness with which these ponies travel 
through the most rugged paths is surprising. In 
both 1806 and 1807, 1 made several expeditions into 
the country mounted onthem. Anislander preceded 
me to point out the way. At first I thought my 
brains must have been dashed out, but I soon re- 
covered from this panic. Ty the most wretched and 
precipitous paths, the animal never made a single 
false step, and also travelled with considerable agi- 
lity. 

The Shetland cows are also very small, and owing 
to the scarcity of fodder, give but little milk, They 
are kept close in the house, summer and winter ; 
and are littered with heath, and sometimes with peat 
mould, 

The women of Shetland are, in general, ignorant 
of making cheese; but their butter, when manufac- 
tured for sale, is equal to any that can be found 
elsewhere. That made for the payment of reut is 
of a much inferior quality. 

It was an old custom here to pay their rent one 
half in grease butter at Lammas, and the other half 
in money at Martiamas, This custom, however, is 
generally relinquished, and the butter converted 
into money. 

Their method of making butter being curious, ] 
have thought proper to describe it. ‘They fill their 
churn with milk, which they churn in the usual way 
till the oleaginous part be made to separate from the 
serum. They then throw in some red hot stones, 
and continue churning till the butter Auats at the tup, 
when it is taken cut aud carefully washed and salted 
The buttermilk being boiled, what floats on the sur. 
face is used as fuod, and the residue is esteemed an 
excellent beverage ; and when kept over winter, they 
reckon it an efficacious antidote against the had 
effects arising from the constant use of fish. 

Their swine sre of a remarkably small size, short 
backed, and easily fed. A pig ready for the spit is 
often sold at two shillings. 

Their sheep (the most profitable part of their live 


to $20,000 in oumber,) are likewise of very small 
growth. One between three and five years old, sclls 
from four to seven shillings. 

In winter, expecially when the ground is covered 
with snow, these animals feed on the sea-weed, with 
which the shores are covered, This they resort to 
by a kind of natural instinct ; foras soon as the tide 
begins te cbb, the whole body of them (although 
feeding several nibs off,) wake for the sea shoves, 
where they stay as long as the tide wi)! permit them, 
and they return to their usual walks. 

The wool of these sheep is remarkably soft and 
fine; but there is So wuch diversity in its quality, 
that some stockings at £2 2s, per pair, aod others 
at sixpence, ave wade from it. The cousmon price 





islands could, by signals from one to another, be ap- | 


of the-e ditches is cut with great labour through the | 
solid roch. |, duce a larger breed of sheep from Britain, but the 


stock, and which are calculated to be from 110,000 |; 


of tolerably good stuckiugs 1s from five shili; 

half-a-guinea per pair. ‘Whey are all kuitted, 

very fine ones, which are esteemed superior in Value 

to silk, will pass through a small finger ring. The 

| different colours of the woul are white, black, light 
grey, and sometimes a russet. The sheep are never 
(shorn ; but early in June the wool is pulled off with. 
lout injuring the animal. Jn this process care js 
a tu leave the long hairs which gruw amonest the 
wool, by which means the young wool is sheltered 

aud the animal kept warm aud comfortable. t : 

The people of these isles have attempted to intro. 


Og5 to 


The 





inclemency of the climate rendered their labours 
abortive. This verifics what the famous Scottish 
historian says of” these isles ; 

“ Adev fera, ut nullum animal nisi illic nutuy 
iferat.” Buch. lib.1. § 50. 

Here ave neither haves nor foxes, though rabbits 
are pleaty; the skins of which are sold at about 
half-a-guinea per dozen. The flesh of these jg 
nothing inferior to those of Britain, though they are 
sumewhat less in size, 

The other wild quadrupeds which have reached 
these islands, are, the otter, brown rat, common 
mouse, fetid shrew and bat. 

The Shetland Isles abound with several kinds of 
birds, as curlews, snipes, grouse, green plovers, red. 
shanks, herons, and other waders. The short-eared 
owl is also frequently seen here, and makes its nest 
on the ground. This species never flies, like other 
owls, in search of prey, but sits quict on an eminence, 
watching like a cat the appearance of mice or other 
vermin. No partridges are found in these isles, and 
many of the other birds migrate to a warmer clime 
on the approach of winter. : 

The lofty cliffs impending over the ocean, ave the 
haunts of cagles, falcons, ravens, hawks, hooded 
crows, &c. The Erne-eagles, which are very rave 
nous, and destructive among the Jambs, possess the 
most exalted precipices, and, like the falcons, will 
not admit of any society. This, Pliny, in his Hist, 
Naé. lib. 10. c. 3. beautifully expresses :—-“ Unun 
par Aquilurum magno ad populandum tractu, ut 
satietur, indiget: determinant ergo spatia nec in 
proximo predantur.” 

A premium of three shillings and fourpence is 
obtained for killing one of these eagles ; and smaller 
premiums are given for killing less destructive birds, 

Here are also seen grey linnets, larks, sparrows, 
red breasts, wrens, landrails, and stone chatterers, 
The tame fowl are, geese, ducks, pigeons, dunghill 
owl, and some turkeys. 

To the witding bays resert swans, dunter, clack, 
and soland geese ; teal, Greeuland doves, shearwaters, 
kitteweaks, (which are amazingly numerous,) differ. 
ent kinds of gulls, cormorants, aud other aquatic 
birds, 

In the islands of Unst and Foula is bred a bird 
of the web-fuoted kind, called skua, about two feet 
long, having its claws sharp, strong, and hooked like 
those of a kite. It preys on the lesser water-fowl 
like a rapacious Jand bird, and is so remarkably 
courageous, and fierce in defending its young, that 
it will even repel the eagle from its haunts. Som 
birds are driven here by the frost from the inclement 
north, and pass their winter in the Shetland bays; 
whilst others, (mostly of the palmated kind,) retire 
in the spriog to more southern latitudes. The guille. 
mot remains in these islands till November. 

This is a very pretty bird, about one foot and a half 
long. Its bill is about three inches long; bead, 
neck, back, wings, and tail of a deep mouse colour, 
Its breast and belly milk white There is another 
bird, called the stormy petrel, of a black and white 
colour, with a black bill much hooked at the end, 
It breeds commonly anoug the louse stones on the 
shore; aud boundiug into the water, often affrights 
the superstitious fishermen, who take it to be an 
omen of some impending disaster, ‘These birds are 
found at all distances from land, in all parts of the 
Atlantic, from Great Britain to the coast of North 
America ; and follow ships in great flocks, Ont 
count of their clamour at night being silent thraugh 
the day) they are hated by sailors, who (imagining 
they furebode a storm,) cal] them witches. 

Our sailors shet many of these birds, but that had 
snomuch effect in making the others keep a mor 
repectful distance, 

Many of the inhabitants of these islands feed, 
during the season, on the eggs and young of w 
birds. These they procure ina very dangerous mah 
ner from the cliffs, in some places from sixty to om 
hundred fathoms high. The attempt is mostly m 
from above. The dauntless adventurer descends 
a rope made cither of straw or hog’s bristles, ® 
held by a person at the top. Oftentimes the rop 
breaks, aud the unhappy fowler is either dashed 0 
pieces or drowned. The necessity of shifting the 
rope from place to place, with the impending weight 
of the fowler and his prey, renders the attempt muc 
inore hazardous. 

In Ponta they drive a small stake ov dagger in the 
soil at the top of the precipice, to which they fasted 
a fishing line. By this slender assistance they des. 
cend to the place where the nests are, which they 
| plunder, and ascend again with amazing intrepidilf 
|'This manner of fowling was, by the Norwegian Jaw, 
‘considered a species of suicide. 
| What is still more extraordinary, custom bas # 
hardened the Shetlanders against all sense of dangt 
that they will wander among the rocks at night, 
jorder to surprise the old fow! upon the vests. 

The eggs and young of the black-backed and 

|ring gulls, compose the chief part of the booty 

quired in these predatory aud desperate attempts 

| ‘Phe seas§ abound with cod, turbot, haddock, lin 

‘and two certain species of northern fish, called to 

j;and opab. Lobsters, crabs, oysters, &c. are 

ll very plentiful. At certain seasons vast shoals # 

| berrings visit these shores. In June they appear 

| surprisiag columns, and perform the cyeull of 
istvvds; atter which they totally disappear, expects 

| in time of storm. After they first approach . 

j;the north, the appearance from the ocean 1s wy 
ally altered. They are divided into columns of fv 

jor six mirles Tong, and three or four broad; @! 

| their passage the water is propelied befure them 

ap uvpetuous curvent. Sumetimes they sink to 
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gentleman of extensive and practical in- 
formation ; twice he has crossed the Rocky 


sphere of civilization. 
how enjoyed was in a measure owing to the; 
taterprise of this gentleman, who saw the 
advantage that would arise from chartering | 
the steamn-boat for the freight of his Indian | 
foods, instead of buffeting the gales and’ 
head currents, that have often made the | 
passage to Mackinaw of longer duration | care behind, and “the wide world before 
than a voyage across the Atlantic, Here- | them where to choose.” It has been ob- 
after he can say, on such a day I will land iserved, that there is something inimitably 
my goods at Mackinaw, and I will despatch |sublime in seeing the wild Arab mount his 
ty voyageurs a month earlier than usual.— |! steed and gallop over his native desarts ; 















THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















e- ~ ; ton wie oes : 
then rise again to the surface. Wher 
the appearance of this.finny tribe is 
being similar to a spacious field of 


jittle while, 
the sun shines, 
t beautifury 


jegated ges. , , 
_—~ afford a sure subsistence to vast multitudes 


pirds, of hales, and other fish; and to complet: 
Weir dest UCLIOD, man himself joins ia the commen 
heir des 
re tite purpose, vessels from many nations used 
wp rendeevOUs in Bressay Sound, to lay in treasures 
fl this useful species.|| 

The fishing business here engrosses the whole at- 
ation of the men, To this they constantly resort 
“" seasons and weathers, in small light skiff: 
ich they get from Norway. These boats go out 
wr noon, and do not return until three, and some- 
— ‘clock the following day. .During that 
time they often go twelve leagues from land. The 
yearly export of fish to foreign markets, particularly 
toe of Spain and [Italy amounts to several hundred 


(ous. 


tines SIX O 





* Planctus allisee cautibus unde. 
+ The funeral piles. 
+ Shetland sheep seem to be peculiarly calculated for 
n insular situation, hence they are distinguished by Sir 
join Sinclair by the name of * island sheep.”” : 
“Jt has been lately discovered that the skin of this 
reed, with the fleece on, may be prepared so as to make 
abeautiful fur; and their excellent quality may pro- 
bably make them fit to be converted into morocco lea. 
ther, the raw material of which cannot easily be procured 
in sufficient quantities.” Vid. Repor t ofthe Society 
for the Improvement of British Wool. 
r Divitie cis sunt a mari, ab omni parte summa pis- 
couli commoditate objecta. Buch. lib. 1. § 50. 

| The Dutch formerly carried on this fishery very ex- 
tensively. It has, however, been on the decline with 
them ever since the year 1703. They had then about 500 
huses in Shetland, under the convoy of four ships of 
yat, but a French fleet of six ships of war, sent out for 
te purpose, fell in with the Dutch, and an engagement 
king place, the Dutch Admiral’s ship was sunk, on 
which the remaining three ran away and made their 
gape; whereupon the French fleet sailed for the entry 
wf Brassey Sound, sent their boats into the bay, and 
jumed and destroyed about 400 of the Dutch fishing 
yesels, sparing only a number barely sufficient to carry 
home the crews of the whole. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The following letter of an American tra- 
veler is highly interesting. We think our 
fair readers will be much delighted with the 
“Story of Machiwita.” 


LITTER OF AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
NOW ON A ‘TOUR TO THE MISSOURI, &c. 


OTTAWAS OF LAKE HURON: 
MACHIWITA. 


STORY OF 


The Indian tribes resort to the post of 
Mackinaw from the adjacent country to 
exchange their peltries, their corn and fish, 
for trinkets, blankets, clothes, beaver-traps, 
rifles, and ammunition. The day before 
our arrival, a fleet of seventy canoes, con- 
ining each about ten persons, had left the 
bach for Drummond’s Island. This was 
matter of regret, because it diminished the 
feld of observation in our inquiries as to 
the character and manners of the North 
West Indians. 

Mr. Ramsay Crooks stands at the head 
ofthe American Fur Company; he is a 


Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and his 
vhole life has been engaged in exploring 
new routes for the Indian trade. He ac- 
companied us from Buflalo, and his des- 
tription of Indian customs and manners 
excited our curiosity to view the Indians on 
their native waters, far removed from the 
The opportunity we 





congenial to its reception? May his genius 
he remembered as long as the waters flow 
through the valleys of a grateful country 
You ask me for information respecting 
the great canal that is to connect thuse 
waters with the Hudson. I can assure you 
the people of the west are looking to that 
period with the greatest interest and solici- 
tude; but the speculation as to the advan- 
tages that must accrue to my native State 
and city, on the completion of this work, 
must form the subject of a future letter. 
Suffice it at present to say, that the day is 
not far distant when our citizens, in the 
pursuit of health and pleasure, will leave 


Niagara via New York, and the Springs, 
and will take passage at Black Rock to 
Green Bay or Chicago, find their way by a 
short canal, on the Illinois or Ouisconsin, 
and descend with rapidity the Mississipi to 
New Orleans. The desire of novelty will 
attract many this way instead of returning 
by the Atlantic ; but the rare and extraor- 
dinary features of this part of our country, 
the clear and cool waters of the upper 
lakes, and the salubrity and elasticity of the 
air, will give this route the most decided 
advantage. 


But I must return to my subject, and 


Indian customs and manners. I mentioned 
we had been disappointed in the departure 
of a large concourse of Indians from Mack- 
inaw before our arrival, but many still 
remained encamped on the beach, and a 


mond’s Island, to inform those that had 
gone of the arrival of the “ great fire canoe :” 
such was their appropriate designation of 
the steam-boat. 

On Monday, and the day before our de- 
parture, upwards of twenty canoes had re- 
turned. We immediately descended the 
beach to welcome our red brethren. As 
soon as their bark canoes touch the beach, 
the crew, generally composed of two fami- 
lies, spring out. The oldest man traces a 
circle on the shore of four or five yards in 
diameter ; and while the women and chil- 
dren are busily engaged in spreading the 
skins and mats as a flooring, and arranging 
the corn baskets, cooking utensils, fire- 
arms, and a few boxes containing their 
clothing, as seats, the men place the poles 
and paddles of their canoe in the circum- 
ference of the circle, bring their tops to- 
gether, and fasten them with bark strings. 
Close wove mats are then ingeniously lapped 
over these poles, completely sheltering the 
inhabitants of this portable wigwam from 
the storm, while a hole is left in the centre 
for air and smoke. From actual observa- 
tion, I found that a habitation was erected, 
and two families, composed of ten or twelve 
persons, completely housed in ten minutes 
from the time of debarkation. 

I frequeatly sat on the deck of our boat, 
and before the hour-hand of my watch had 
revolved the quarter circle, a whole tribe 





litle foresight to perceive that any future | 


How), 


of Ottowas floated their light barks on the 
lake, with their all on board, leaving every 


Such are among the many advantages of |but it conveys a sensation of a morc pleasing 
team-boat navigation: and it requires but jnature, to witness whole families leaving 


the shores of those lakes to seek new abodes, 


wat on the lakes will be decided by steam- with the consciousness of their own wealth 

boat superiority. By this means, armies and ability to be happy. 

and the munitions of war can be moved to; 

‘iy point in a given period of time. 

Proud we ought to be that this godlike art) the passengers. 
been brought to perfection by a native |the men, the mild and intelligent faces of 


The noble figure of most of the Indians, 
was a theme of constant praise among all 
The superior dignity of 








m summer the hot and sultry shores of 
Louisiana and Georgia, to visit the Fails of 


give, as I have promised, a hasty sketch of 


despatch was sent eighty miles, to Drum-|! 


of a country, whose lakes and rivers are||many of the women, would -have made an! 


interesting study for a Lavater: but what | 
iiade the most lively impression on us ail, 
was the beauty, health, and uncommon 
No sooner are | 


i 
| 
vivacity of the children. | 
ithe * papooses’ weaned from the mother’s | 
ibreast, than you see them running about | 
‘and throwing stones on the beach ; paddling | 
jin a canoe or swimming on the waves ; | 
jshooting at a mark or wrestling on the | 
You have often remarked, that the | 


shore. 
sum of human misery or happiness could 
be counted, in a people or family, by read- 
ing the countenances of their children, 





posed to doubt it, the Indian, removed far 
from white man’s influence and example, 
who dispenses alike with his lessons of mo- 
rality and his pernicious annuities, is as 
happy as the great mass of enlightened 
and civilized man. 

The condition of the Indian tribes may 
certainly be ameliorated; and it may be done 
by encouraging and prompting them to 
industry.—Articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, such as clothes, blankets, mechanic 
tools, and farming utensils, should consti- 
‘tute the medium of exchange for their 
\corn, peltries, &c. We have abundant 
proofs of their ingenuity and capacity, and 
their sphere of usefulness should be en- 
larged and encouraged, by giving substan- 
tial rewards to the objects of their industry. 
Measures of this nature are dictated by 
philanthropy, sound policy, and a judicious 
economy. ‘The Indians possess the secret 
of the most brilliant vegetable dyes; they 
could give us our flooring mats, our walking 
canes, fishing apparatus, &c. What a libel 
ion our country, that Spanish dollars should 
be transported to India for the first, and 
that gold should be shipped to England for 
the latter, whilst our forests and prairies 
furnish the raw materials, and the ingenuity | 
and industry of the Aborigines might be 
exercised for the benefit of all. 


I cannot close this letter without giving 
you the story of Machiwita, a young chief 
of the Ottowas, who came on board with 
many of his tribe, to see the great canoe. 
When the family of this chief landed on 
the beach, they had attracted our particular 
attention. Machiwita’s father and uncle 
were chiefs of some distinction. Their 
wigwam was comfortable and well built ; 
their clothing and domestic utensils were 
composed of bettcr materials than the ge- 
nerality of their nation. ‘The father was a 
man of dignified deportment and manners ; 
the mother had every mark and trace of 
having once been beautiful; and Machi- 
wita’s younger brothers and sisters were 
truly handsome in form and feature. He 
himself was not more than twenty-one years 
‘of age: his figure was somewhat lifted 
above the medium size of mankind; his 
limbs might have formed the living model 
for the young Apollo; his nose was Gre- 
cian, and there was a voluptuousness in his 
eye, blended with the ease and softness of 
his features, which gave him more of the 
character of the Asiatic than the Roman 
In his dress, he mixed the Grecian with the 
Circassian; his sandals were of the doe 
skin, embroidered with variegated quills of 
the porcupine ; his Jeggins and mantle were 
of blue cloth, of the best British wool ; his 
vest was decorated with his name, engraved 
on a silver crescent. The sides of his face 
were painted with the most delicate colours, 
in the figure of a beautiful shell, corres- 
ponding to the expansion and outline of his 








this is a true criterion, and I am not dis-||Cavern was a woman, 


a 





All 


the respectable inhabitants of Mackinaw, 


ulept in the decorations of the toilet. 


with the chiefS of various tribes, were in- 


vited on board to take an excursion round 


si of the first blood, yet he was an 
| 
| 
| 


tie island, and in the Michigan lake; but 
jhe attractions of all other objects was lost 
jin the superior beauty of the untutored 


jsavage. We had on board many handsome 


\females, but Mrs. eclipsed them 
all, and Machiwita’s heart was smitten: for 
ithe first time he felt the force of white 


| ° . 
jweman's charms. it was flattering to 


If ||woman’s vanity, and the Princess of the 


She was determined 
to requite his love by an emblem of affee- 
tion. She took a ring from her finger, and 
iwith her fair hand placed it on the chiet’s. 
I will not say that the gentlemen felt morti- 
fied, or that the ladies experienced any 
ichagrin in witnessing the all-powerful influ- 
‘ence of beauty ; but when Machiwita turned 
to the chiefs of his nation, and expressed 
his happiness in his native tongue, they 





vexation and jealousy. Machiwita was 
told by the interpreter, that the ring was 
a token of affection, and that he must keep 
it for ever, as a tender recollection of the 
donor. On understanding this, he addres- 
sed the lady as follows :— 

“ Beautiful Stranger—You have given to 
Machiwita a ring, which he is told is the 
emblem of love—Your beauty, like the 
wild rose, charms his eye, but your kind- 
‘ness touches his heart; he gives his heart 
‘to you—it is your’s for ever. 

“‘Machiwita is happy in this wonderful 





|}canoe: it burns with the fire from the sun; 


‘it is moved by the great fishes of the deep ; 
and the spirit of Manitou guides it through 
the lake: but it is not this that makes him 
happy ; it is because you are here, and he 
can see you smile and hevr you speak. 

“« Machiwita would leave his mother and 
sisters, his wigwam, and his canoe, and go 
with you to your country toward the rising 
sun. He will keep the ring you have given 
him, until he goes to the land of spirits— 
Nothing will make him part with it—Yes, 
there is one thing ; Machiwita will give you 
back the ring ; but give him in return what 
alone is more valuable—give him yourself.” 

Such was the speech of the chief, as 
translated to us by the Indian interpreter, 
before a numerous company. 

But was doomed to suffer the 
pangs of separation. The signal gun gaye 
notice for the canoes to come alongside, 
and take the inhabitants and Indians ashore ; 
and the handsome savage forgot his vows, 
sprung into his canoe, and hastened to join 
his family. 

For a moment, I confess, 1 was seized 
with the contagion of the softer feelings, 
and as Machiwita’s bark vanished from ou? 
sight, I could not help exclaiming to my- 
self—‘ Adieu, Machiwita! we shall never 
meet again! Thy form and face has con- 
vinced us, that there are mixed in thy 
nature the courage of the warrior, and 
the blandishments of the lover ! The peacee 
ful disposition of thy nation has cast thee 
in the mould of pleasure, Under other 
circumstances, and in other times, theu 
mightest have been the Pontiac or Tecym- 
seh of thy tribe,-and have led a nation to 
victory or death. Hut, alas! the wisdom 
of one, and the daring enterprise of the 
other, are lost in the wiles of a Lovelace 
and the inconstancy of a modern Lotharia,” 























cheek. On his head he wore a turban of 
ithe finest chintz, that gracefully wound 
lround his forehead, whilst the ends, trimmed | 
with gold and entwined with his hair, hung | 
in careless fulds on his manly shoulder, 


"Craven, 4} 


es mere | 
The workmen employed at Ouse brldye lately, op dig- 
ging up the foundation of one of the old plets, diseor 
vered # stone, about balf a yard square, ay which ig 
sculptured an eagle with extended wings, surmounted by 


Jaurel leaves. This curio ws relic of antiquity is evidently 

Roman, and probably constituted 4 part oY the decorne 

tions of the ewe 1 Palaee, when thie city was the 

residence of the Caesars. Under the directions of Mr, 
e builder of the 


ar , 1 
, New By is stone bas 











You see, though Machiwita was nyt af York P¢p.r. 


I lee, t t 
been removed to hig workshops nears Lendal Ferry.cw 


laughed with him, but it was the grin of 
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MIDNIGHT. 


oe a ee 


The breeze of night has sunk to rest, 

Upon the river's tranquil breast ; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 
Where silent is her minstrelsy. 


The Queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

wh. re not a breath is heard to sighee 
So deep the soft tranquility. 


Forgotten now the heat of day 

That on the burning waters lay, 

The non of night her mantle grey 
Spreads, from the sun’s high blazonry. 


But glittering in that gentle night 
r gleams a line o' silvery ight, 
As tremulous on the shores of white 
It hovers sweet and playfully. 


At peace the distant shallop rides; 
Not, as when dashing o'er her sides, 
The roaring waves unruly tides, 

Were beating round her gloriously. 


But every sail is furl’d and still, 

Silent the scaman’s whistle shrill, 

While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 
With parted hours of -xtasy. 


Stars of the many spangled heaven ! 

Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Though proudly where your hosts are driven, 
You rear your dazzling galaxy. 


Since far and wide a softer hue 

Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus ever true 
For ever swells your harmony. 


Oh! for some sadly dying note 
Upon this silent hour to float, 
here from the bustling world remote 
The lyre might wake its melody ; 


One feeble strain is all can swell 
From my almost deserted shell, 
In mournful accents yet to tell 

That slambers not its minstrelsy, 


There is an hour of deep repose 

That yet upon my heart shall close, 

Where all that nature dreads and knows 
Shall burst upon me wonderously ; 


O may I then awake for ever 

My harp to raptures high endeavour, 

And as from earth's vain scene I sever, 
Be lost in IMMORTALITY ! 





VERSES BY THE REV. G. CRABBE. 
—_- 
INFANCY AND MATURE AGE—AN APOLOGUE, 
Men are but Children of a larger growth, 
——_ 
*T was cight o'clock, and near the fire 
My ruddy little boy was scated, 
And with the title of a sire 
My ears expected to be greeted ; 
But vain the thought !—by sleep oppress’d, 
No father then the child descried ; 
His head reclined upon his breast, 
Or, nodding, roll’d from side to side. 
# Let this young rogue be put to bed” 
Much more I had not time to say, 
When the poor urchin raised his head, 
To beg that he might longer stay. 
Refused ; towards rest his steps he bent, 
With tearful eye and aching heart ; 
But claim’d his playthings cre he went, 
And took up stairs his horse and cart. 
For new delay, though oft deny'd, 
He pleaded—wildly craved the boon, 
Though past his usual hour, he ery’d 
At being sent away so soon. 
If stern to him, his grief U shared— 
Unmoved, who hears his offspring weep ? 
Or soothing him I half despair'’d ; 
When all his cares were lost in sleep. 
* Alas! poor Infant '" J exclaim'd, 
** Thy father blushes now to scan, 
In all which he so lately blamed, 
The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret, the anguish brief, 
Which thou has known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrays of man the idle grief, 
When doom'd to slumber with the dead.” 
And more I thought—when up the stairs 
With * longing, lingering” looks he crept, 
To mark of man the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals, on life's later stage, 
When Nature claims their forfeit breath, 
Stil) grasp at wealth, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden toys in death. 
*Tis morn—and see my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light; 
To fearless laughter! boundless joy! 
Forgot the tears of yesternight! 


? 


Thus shall not man torpet his woe 

Survive of age and death the gloom ? 
Syuile at the cares he knew helow, 

And, renovated, burst the tomb ? 

° 

Oh, wy Creator! when thy will 

Shall etretch this fran m carth's cold bed, 
Let that)! h sustain roe sti'l, 

*Till th t, sense, airv—all are fled. 
And grate) what thea ‘st give, 

No tears 1 dim y tuding eve, 
That "twas | ;" asure ? should liveee 

That Gs thy mandate i slould dic. 
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TRAVELLING IN THE 16th CENTURY. 
- <a - 
(From “* Shakespeare and his Times.” ) 
—— 
** A Citizen, for recreation sake, 
To see the country, would a journey take 
Some dozen mile, or very little more 5 
Taking his leave with friends two months before, 
With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand, 
As he had travell’d to some new-found-land. 
Well: taking horse with much ado, 
London he leaveth for a day or two: 
And as he rideth, meets upon the way 
Such as (what haste soever) bid men stay. 
* Sirrah (says one) stand, and your purse deliver, 
1 am a taker, thou must be a giver. 
Unto a wood hard by they hale hinrin, 
And rifle him unto his very skin. 
| * Maisters (quoth he), pray heare me ere ye go: 
For a have rob'd more than you do know. 
My horse, in truth, I borrow'd of my brother: 
The bridle and the saddle of another : 
The jerkin and the bases be a taylor’s : 
The scarfe, 1 do assure you, is a saylour’s : 
The falling band is likewise none of mine, 
| Nor cuffes; as true as this good light doth shine. 
The sattin-doublet and rays'd velvet hose 
Are our Church-warden’s—all the parish knows. 
The boots are John the Grocer’s, at the Swan : 
The spurs were lent me by a serving man. 
One of my rings, that with the great red stone, 
Tn sooth I borrow'd of my gossip Jone: 
Her husband knows not of it, Gentlemen ! 
Thus stands my case :—I pray show favour then.’ 
* Why (quoth the theeves) thou necd’st not greatly care, 
Since in thy loss so many beare a share. 
The world goes hard: many good fellowes lacke : 
Looke not, at this time, for a penny backe : 
Go, tell, at London, thou didst meete with foure 
That, rifling thee, have rob’d at least a score’.” 
From the same work we extract an anecdote illustra- 
|tave of the manners of the age. 
** Tt 'soon became the fashion to wear rapiers, (swords 
which had just superseded the heavy or two-edged sword,) 
of such an enormous length, that government was obliged 
to interfere, and a sumptuary law was passed, to limit 
these weapons to three fitt. which was published by pro- 
clamation, together with one for the curtailment of ruffs. 
* He,” says Stowe, * was held the greatest gallant, that 
had the deepest ruffe and longest rapier : the offence to 
the eye of the one, and the hurt unto the life of the sub- 
ject that came by the other, c@ased her Majesty to make 
proclamation against them both, and to place selected 
_ citizens at every to cut the ruftes, and breake 
the rapier’s points of all passengers that exceeded a yard 
in length of their rapiers." This regulation occasioned 
a whimsical circumstance related by Lord Talbot, in a 
letter to the Earl of Shrewbury, dated June 23, 1580 :— 
* The French Imbuasidore, Mounswer Mouiser (Malvoi- 
sier,) ridinge to take the ayer, in his returne cam thowrowe 
Smithfild ; and ther, at the bars, was steayed by thos 
| offisers that sitteth to cut sourds, by reason his rapier was 
\longer than the statute: he was in a great feauriec, and 
jdrawe his rapier: in the meane season my Lord Henry 
|Seamore cam, and so steayed the mattr: Hir Matie is 
greatly offended wth the ofisers, in that they wanted 
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STATEMENT 
RESPECTING THE SUTHERLAND UIGHLANDERS. 








|'Te the various communications which have appeared 
| in some of the English and Scotch newspapers, con- 
| taining unfounded and malicious misrepresentations 
| fespecting the late removals of the Tenants from the 
| Estate of Sutherland, the following refutation is given 
by the Factor on the Estate :—= 

| In reply tothe several statements which have ap- 
| peared in the newspapers respecting the Sutherland 
| Estate, I beg distinctly to assert that they are false, 
and without foundatjon.. The tenants had notice in 
November, 1817, that they should be removed in May, 
1819. ‘These intimations were frequently renewed by 
me, both through the ministers and by personal com- 
munication with the tenants themselves; and I did al 

in my power to persuade them to settle on the new 
lots, which | again and again offered to: point out to 
them. ‘These lots were situated either in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helmsdale, all old-cultivated land, which, 
consisting of from one to two Scotch acres each, was 
quite sufficient for their maintenance, and in the midsi 
of that now industrious population, who had also been 
lately moved from the hill, or at Brora. where the lots 
are two Scotch acres each of most improvable land, 
already ploughed and fit for cultivation. ‘T’o those for 
whom these lots were too small, I offered settlements 
of from six to twelve acres each, on Dornoch Moors, 
(an improvable district, gradually coming into cultivar 
tion by theexertions of former settlers.) Tosuch, £5 
were offered for every acre brought into cultivation, 
its firness for which purpose is evident to any man who 
chooses to examine the soil when turned yp, and the 
annual progress made by the present tenants, who have 
required no such stipulation to stimulate their exer- 
tions. ‘The people are well aware that these lots are 
still open for them if they chuse. Of the lots in Assynt 
and Strathnavar | need say nothing, as the people of 
chese two districts have almost to a man settled on 
them. Inthe same manner, the people of Kintrad- 
weil, inthe parish of Loth, whose houses are falseiy 
stated to have been burned, are settled in their new 
lots, either having built, or being in the course of 
building their houses. It may be remarked, that thos. 

|who have settled near Brora, have preferred fixing 
' heir residence on the bare and uncultivated moor, be- 
jcause farther removed from the high road, iv prefe- 
} once to settling on the ploug sedland originally intended 
jfor them, which is bounded by the turnpike-road 
|! day to Caithness; a decided proof that the people 
) hemselves do not think this land untit for cultivation 








| 
| 
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| Many of the people trom qhe parishes of Clyne, Gol- 
pie, and Rogart, have also settled in these lots ; others 
who haveleftthe estate are nowsettled upon tacks which 
they have taken in Caithness, or upon the estate of 
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also emigrated to America. The representations re- 
garding their present want of means to provide for 
their necessities is equally unfounded ; for, besides the 
fact of most, if not all, of them, having actually situ- 
ations, they have had abandoned to them all their ar- 
rears, besides holding their land for the last year rent 
free, during which time they had an opportunity of ob- 
taining high prices for their cattle, owing to the advan- 
tageous state of the markets. ‘Che only instance of 
any of the people being destitute of the means of sup- 
port, was that of three old women, who had settled 
themselves upon the estate, and paid no rent ; for them 
I buile new houses upon their removal, and at the same 
time paid them their appraisements; and, had more 
appeared entitled to the same indulgence it would have 
been granted tothem. It has been a rule upon this, 
as it has been upon other estates in the county, to re- 
move from their holdings, all offenders against the 
law, upon their being convicted of sheep-stealing, ille- 
gal distillation, destroying the woods, killing fish in 
close-time, or of any other depredation on the pro- 
perty of the landlord or tacksman, and which hereto- 
fore existed to so great an extent, as to renter it neces- 
sary for all the proprietors and tacksmen (or principal 
tenants) in the county to unite themselves into an as- 
sociation for the protection of their property. ‘This 
rule was not tobe abandened upon the present occasion ; 
and persons actually convicted of these crimes before a 
magistrate, amounting in number toabout one hundred, 
one half of whom only were heads of families, were not 
to be retained upon the estate. Besides, in order to 
enable the poorer of the people to build their huts, timber 
is furnished to them at Lord Stafford’s expense ; the 
other materials being of course found upon the ground, 
their erection costs the tenants nothing but their la- 
bour, every man in this country constrycting his own 
habitation. 

As to the alleged acts of oppression committed by 
the officers in the execution of their duty, I distinctly 
assert such statement to be utterly untrue, and well- 
known to be so by every respectable individual in the 
country, who never heard of them except through the 
medium of the newspaper: the fact being, that the 
law had only to be enforced in nine cases, as appears 
from the notes of the Procurator-Fiscal, made at the 
time ; in every other instance, the people of their own 
accord quitted their huts, and took away their goods 
in the same peaceable manner as marked their whole 
conduct. Wherever sickness appeared, they were Icft 
in undisturbed possession, some being in their huts 
even up to the present moment, these persons grant- 
ing obligations to the Procurator-Fiscal to remove when 
sufficiently recovered. ‘The account of their being 
burnt out of their buts is equally untrue. In those 
instances, indeed, where the tenant either did not, or, 
from the distant situation of his hut, could not, carry 
away the timber, it was burnt, but not until after the 
people had fully removed themselves and their goods, 
and after it had become the property of Lord Stafford, 
at the valuation of two sworn appraisers, in order to 
prevent their being re-occupied by the tenants or other 
persons, which experience had shown would be the 
case, in the more remote situations among the moun- 
tains, as the construction of their turf huts is but the 
work of a few hours, and which indeed has now hap- 
pened in one of the remote districts of the estate 
where the huts were left untouched ; and I confidently 
state, that in place, of any injury being done to the 
people or their goods, the bulk of them stated at the 
time, that the vaiuations exceeded their expectations. 
In conclusion, I have to remark, that the arrangements 
have been gradually going on since the year 1807; tha: 
the greatest care has, by the express orders of Lori 
and Lady Stafford, constantly been taken of the people 
and their property ; that upon the present occasion, the 
most ample and repeated notices have been given them 
and the most liberal terms have been afforded them, 
such as were never given on any other Highland es- 
tate to the people on their being removed to the coast; 
and the complaints which have been so industriously 
circulated, and the unwarrantable and anonymous at- 
tacks which have been made upon the agents of this 
estate, cannot have proceeded from persons connected 
with the county, the improvement of which they thas, 
for interested or worse motives, vainly seek to delay— 
or from persons who have at heart the welfare of the 
inhabitants, whom they endeavour, by every misrepre- 
sentation, to mislead, and by preventing their settling 
in the’situations allotted for them, wickedly deprive 
them of the advantages held out to them. However 
moch I despise such unfounded and malicious asper- 
sions, as making no impression here, where the facts 
are known, yet I have felt ita duty | owe to my em- 
ployers and myself, not to allow them to continue any 
longer uncontradicted, as it may induce some persons! 
at a distance to believe that there is some foundation for| 
them. I say nothing of the propriety of the new ar- 
rangements, but [ would recommend any one who had 
doubts on the subject, to examine with his own eyes 
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SOLUTION. “ 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ... 2-64. 1 King .... 284 
2 Knight ... 4—7+4 2 Kiug .... 1~8 


3 Castle ..... 1-—-7-+- 
4 Castle ..., 1—1-+-Martr. 


(a) Had the Black, instead of moving the King} 

taken the ‘Knight with the Pawn 3—7, the checkm 

would have been given on the third move, thus:— 
WHITE. BLACK, 

1 Knight... 2—6 1 Pawn .... 2—6 

2 Castle .... 1-7 2 King .... 1-7 

3 Castle .... 1—1--MAre. 


3 King .... 149 








Curious Love Letter—A young woman had liv 
servant at a res ble farm house, at the village 
L——, in Northamptonshire, whose sweetheart was 
honest rustic of the same place, but whom cruel fate h 
destined to remove to a distant part of the county 
which, instead of diminishing, only served to incre 
their mutual regard. They were now, of course, oblig 
to have resort to correspondence, but, alas ! how wasij 
to be carried on ?. for poor Mary .could not write, bu 
was not long before she received a letter from Williay 
in which he declared the increased ardour of his lo 
and implored her to marry. She was now compelled 
have recourse to a confidential female friend to assist le 
in reading the letter, and, who readily offered to ww 
an answer; but no, Mary could not even to her frieal 
impart the main secret, and declined the proferred se 
vice; yet as true loveis seldom at a loss for the means 
invention, Mary adopted the following concise method! 
—Having procured a sheet of writing paper, with t 
end of a burnt stick from off the hearth ne formed th 
little top i, and enclosed a small piece of sheep’s wo 
which comprised Mary’s significant answer, ** I woel: 
Her fricnd wrote the superscription, and the letter 
sent off, post haste ; it was well understood, and receivd 
with as much real pleasure as any Belles Lettre © 
have been.—Banns werc soon after published, and th 
were married with as little delay as possible. 
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To Correspondents. 


GENERAL BoLtvar.—In the last number of the & 
leidoscope, we published, under the licad of Venezuy 
lan Portraits, sketches of some of the South Ameri 
Patriot leaders, from the narrative of Col. Hippel 
observing at the time, that they bore evidence of } 
ceeding rather from an enemy than a friend tou 
patriot catise. In consequence of the insertion of t 
article, we have been favoured with a letter from 
gentlemen of this town, whose name is subscribe 
and who is personally intimate with General Boli 
of whem he speaks in terms of praise, as warm 
those in which that General has been already 4 
eribed by General D’Everenx. As the writer 
qr us the option of publishing his letter eitver 
the Kaleidoscope or the Mercury, we prefer the 
and shall give it a place next Friday. Our real 
will recollect that Paez was highly extolled in 
Hippesly’s narrative; and our correspondent infom 
us, that one of the Colonel’s sons happens to be 
de-camp to Paez. 











The astronomical communication of S. J. shall app 
as soon as the diagram is engraved. 





Epitapus.—The epitaphs with which- we have be 
favoured by P. M. W. will come in very well 

large collection which it is our intention to give in 
Kaleidoscope, at some early period, if we conum® 
the work. 








the superior comfort and industry of those who have 
been already settled upon the coast, compared with: 
the Idle and irregular habits of those who remain) 
among the mountains, in the practice of illicit distilla- 
tion and other breaches of the law. In finishing this: 


gress misrepresentations are continued, [ am deter-! 
mined to take the means the law affords me of putting 
in end to them, and of vindicating the truth of what, 


I state. 
F. SUTHER, 


Factor on the Estate of Sutherland. 


statement of facts, I have only to add, that if these; 


If the documents alluded to by PH1LarcHatos, shout 
not prove too long, or of too local an interest, 4 
will probably be acetptable to many of our readgs 


E. D. shall be attended to next weck. 
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| aie. Dempster in this county, Several families have 





Rhives, Sutheriandsbire, Aug. 15, 1819. 








P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smut 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready money only. 
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